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NSSC SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Once again we have the opportunity to combine business with 
pleasure during the Summer Conference of the National Society 
for the Study of Communication. The meetings will be held Au- 
gust 21 through August 23 at beautiful Fren Odessa Lodge near 
Estes Park, Colorado. 

The cost for meals and lodging at the lodge is $5.75 per day or 
$17.26 per person for the entire conference. The first meal will be 
served at 12:15, August 21, and the last meal, breakfast, August 
24. Plan to come and stay for the entire conference. 

In the event you wish to spend more time at the lodge, accom- 
modations are available. Reservations should be made directly with 
Walter M. Ruesch who has his office at 25 East 16th Avenue, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 

Please make reservations for the conference with John K. Wil- 
cox, Department of Basic Communication, University of Denver. 
An initial payment of $5.00 should be submitted with your reser- 
vation. Reservations should be submitted prior to June 1, 1954. A 
conference fee of $1.00 per couple will be assessed. 
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THE USIS MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 


Smwney H. FIne 


The U.S. Information Agency is concerned with factually pre- 
senting to the world the policies and objectives of the United States 
and unmasking and countering false propaganda directed against 
the United States. . 

In promoting its purpose, the information media used by the 
Agency have the common objective of convincing foreign nations 
that American policies are in harmony with and will advance their 
own legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and peace. The 
new independent Agency comprises the foreign information activities 
formerly carried on by the International Information Administration 
of the Department of State, the Mutual Security Agency and the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

The Director of the Agency, Theodore C. Streibert, reports to the 
President through the national Security Council. He receives com- 
plete daily guidance on U.S. foreign policy from the Secretary of 
State. 

The Agency uses all communication media, Press, Radio, Motion 
Pictures, Information Centers (community centers built around a 
library stocked with American books), and Private Enterprise Co- 
operation. Through the last named activity, emphasis is being placed 
upon securing direct cooperation from private American organiza- 
tions, such as industrial, fraternal, and non-profit groups, to facili- 
tate non-Government action designed to further the overseas ob- 
jectives of the information program. 

The information media are not competitive but complementary. 
Thus radio and motion pictures may work on a project together 
while the information centers may combine the activities of all these 
media to give added punch to their message. In studying the func- 
tioning of one of these units, one can understand how the entire 
Agency works to achieve its common goal. 

The International Motion Picture Service, headed by Andrew 


Sidney H. Fine — Chief, Public Information Staff, U.S. Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
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W. Smith, former Vice President and General Manager in charge 
of distribution for Twentieth Century-Fox, is such a unit. It not 
only enjoys the support of the American film industry but can call 
upon such well-known film figures as Cecil B. de Mille and Eric 
Johnston for assistance in the overseas information program. It also 
draws upon reliable audio-visual sources such as professional schools 
and private industry where the techniques of film utilization have 
been long established and the know-hows are significant and reput- 
able. The audio-visual techniques and materials used by the public 
schools are an additional source of aid. 

Scope of Operation. The motion picture program operates 
through 217 United States Information Service (USIS) offices in 76 
countries. Each such office is an integral part of the local embassy, 
consulate or other U.S. diplomatic mission. 

By showing U.S. Information Agency films to important poli- 
tical, civic, educational and professional organizations, and similar 
groups, the motion picture program reaches a non-theatrical audi- 
ence abroad at the rate of approximately 360 million people an- 
nually. The use of the films in motion picture theaters, which has 
increased greatly over the past two years, enables the program to 
reach additional hundreds of millions. In one country alone, India, 
an Agency film exhibited in the commercial theaters is seen by over 
20 million people. The new and expanding television facilities 
abroad offer another important outlet. A film shown on television, 
for example, is seen by an estimated 2 million viewers. 

Equipment and Facilities. To operate its non-theatrical pro- 
gram abroad, IMS must provide the necessary technical services. 
It supplies and provides maintenance for sound projectors, portable 
generators, mobile units, public address systems, and a variety of 
auxiliary equipment such as screens, transformers, record players, 
and tape recorders. 

Equipment used consists, for the most part, of standard com- 
mercial items available on the American market. The one major 
exception is the mobile unit. While using a standard chassis, this 
vehicle has a specially designed body as well as power-take-off unit 
to operate a generator. 

Approximately 6,000 16 mm. sound projectors are in use. Some 
are used by locally employed projectionists for showings to com- 
munity groups and organizations. Others are placed on loan with 
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responsible institutions and agencies which have continuing programs 
in which Agency films are regularly used. 

Films. The selection and production of films used in the pro- 
gram are guided by the general policy and operational directives of 
the Agency as well as by specialized knowledge of the audiences to 
be reached. 

Generally speaking, the pictures used are the documentary type. 
They include: 

(a) Pictures dealing directly with our foreign policy — the war 
in Korea, our foreign aid programs, our support of the United 
Nations, and our participation in other international agencies; 

(b) Pictures showing the true nature and meaning of com- 
munism; 

(c) Pictures showing positive alternatives to communism, how 
people can use democratic methods to achieve now, the things 
which communism only “promises;” 

(d) Pictures showing the truth about America — what its peo- 
ple are like; their aspirations; the way they live, work, and play; 
how they govern themselves and meet their everyday problems. 

A good percentage of the films in the last category are selected 
from titles already produced by or for American corporations and 
institutions, and are acquired for use in the U.S. Information Agency 
film program. 

Most films in the other categories, must be made specifically to 
fit the needs of the program. These films, made in accord with 
Agency specifications, are produced for the Agency by independent 
motion picture producers. To keep pace with events and to stay 
abreast of a rapidly changing world situation, new films designed 
to support our foreign policy and to meet communist strategy must 
be regularly supplied to our missions overseas. 

An increasing number of films produced for the Agency are made 
overseas. Specifications for such pictures are developed by film of- 
ficers in the field and production services are provided by the 
Agency. This activity was started in 1951 to take advantage of the 
added impact that could be achieved by using settings, characters 
and situations familiar to the audience. 

Operations in the Field. The film program at each of the United 
States Information Services abroad is under the direction of Amer- 
ican officers assisted by locally employed personnel. The Motion 
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Picture officer supervises local employees in distributing and show- 
ing the films, promotes contacts with strategic groups to arrange for 
film shows, develops new channels for distribution, and assists local 
private and governmental agencies in developing programs using 
Agency films. In countries not having a full-time motion picture 
officer, the responsibility for supervising the film program is com- 
bined with other duties. 

Film distribution methods differ from country to country de- 
pending on the operating situation, ie., the number and kinds of 
organizations that can be used as distribution channels; communi- 
cation facilities such as roads, mail service, rail and air service; the 
availability of locally owned projection equipment, electric power, 
etc. The distribution methods most commonly used are divided into 
two main parts, theatrical and non-theatrical. 

Theatrical Distribution. The number of films designed for wide 
popular appeal and booked on theatrical circuits has increased con- 
siderably in the last two years. Arrangements for showing the films 
in commercial theaters abroad are made either with local film dis- 
tributors or with American firms distributing films overseas. 

At the present time, U.S. Information Agency films being shown 
in theaters overseas include “The Korea Story,” a film depicting the 
compelling truth of communist aggression, treachery and brutality 
that emerged as the war in Korea drew to a close. One of the pic- 
tures tells the life story of President Eisenhower, while “Atomic 
Power for Peace” is a visual presentation of the President’s elec- 
trifying proposal for international cooperation in developing atomic 
power for peaceful purposes. 

Films such as these tell our story in many countries and many 
languages including the following: 


French Amoy Mandarin Danish 
Italian Hebrew Cochinchinese Swedish 
Spanish Thai Tonkinese Dutch 
German Burmese Marathi Norwegian 
Korean Cebuano Gujerati Slovene 
Japanese Tangalog Serbo-Croat Greek 
Portuguese Sinhalese Finnish Turkish 
Urdu Indonesian Flemish Persian 
Tamil Cantonese Telegu Arabic 
Bengali Hindi 


Non-theatrical Film Distribution. The non-theatrical, non-com- 
mercial distribution of U.S. Information Agency films concentrates 
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on segments of the population not reached by the theaters distribu- 
tion program. The motion picture officer is constantly alert to 
enlarge the scope of the operation by reaching new groups. Some 
of the methods used to reach these groups are: 

(1) Film loan service to groups having their own projection 
facilities; 

(2) Loan of films and projectors to responsible institutions and 
agencies which have a regular and continuing program in which 
Agency films are used; 

(3) Block loan of films to official agencies and organizations 
having their own distribution and exhibition facilities; 

(4) Booking of showings where an Agency staff projectionist 
takes films and projector and puts on shows at the group’s own 
meeting place; 

(5) Showings to specially invited individuals on Embassy prem- 
ises; 

(6) Through Agency mobile unit operations in areas where no 
electric power supply is available. (In several countries, agencies of 
the local government have their own mobile units and make exten- 
sive use of Agency films.) 

In non-theatrical showings for government officials, military 
groups, civic organizations, labor groups, schools, churches, etc., 
three or four films are generally selected to provide a balanced pro- 
gram of an hour to an hour and a half in length. Recorded music 
is frequently used while the audience is assembling, followed by a 
brief explanation of the film program. Local leaders who are spon- 
soring the program are also invited to comment on the significance 
of what they have seen. In many instances this personal contact 
with local leaders is as significant as the showing itself. 

To extend the program, a number of Agency officers have set up 
training programs in which key local citizens are given instruction 
in projector operation and effective film use. Such instruction in- 
creases the number of outlets available and helps to keep damage to 
films and projectors on loan to a minimum, 

Mobile Units. To reach audiences otherwise impossible to reach 
by reason of their geographic location or lack of local electric power, 
the information program uses mobile picture projection units. These 
units are built on a one-ton truck chassis and contain generators 
capable of producing enough electricity to operate the projection 
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equipment, lights, and other auxiliary equipment. They have sleep- 
ing facilities for two persons, electric hot plates for cooking, and 
tanks for the storage of fresh and safe water. 

At the present time 272 such units are in use throughout the 
world. They also serve as travelling information centers as they are 
provided with materials for small exhibits, as well as pamphlets and 
leaflets for local distribution. 

Effectiveness of Program. Audience figures constitute only part 
of the evidence by which effectiveness can be judged. There is 
abroad an avid interest in the United States. Available films are 
frequently booked solid three to four weeks in advance. Many posts 
can meet only a fraction of the demand for showings. This interest 
stems largely from the important role the United States has assumed 
in international affairs during recent years. 

The Motion Picture Service has information that in one country 
its films were an important factor in stemming the rising tide of 
communism. Officials of foreign governments have testified to their 
value in positive ways, particularly Ministers of Education who in 
a number of cases have requested that films be made available to 
their schools. The people of Greece, Turkey, the Philippines, and 
Ethiopia, have cheered their fighting sons shown in Agency films 
dealing with Korea. We have cases where films have met com- 
munist competition face to face and won. For example, in certain 
communist controlled towns in Italy and in the city of Berlin the 
population has repeatedly shown a preference for U.S. films over 
communist offerings. 

Reports coming in from the field indicate the effectiveness of 
this program and the deep seated desire in all native populations 
for knowledge and an understanding of American motives. The tes- 
timonials cover all types of endeavor. 

The Rector of Santiago Perez College in Colombia, writes: “The 
knowledge gained concerning the great American nation through the 
series of selected motion picture projections is constantly increasing 
the appreciation by our youth of all those values contained in the 
ideals of democracy and true education.” 

Countries fighting an internal communist menace have found the 
Agency’s films extremely effective. In the Philippines, for example, 
a survey conducted in one province indicated that these films had 
played a major role in informing the public of the Communist men- 
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ace in their midst. A local priest, on seeing one of these pictures 
said, “. . . it is worth a thousand sermons.” 

Responses to a questionnaire submitted to a group of Pakistani 
college students in conjunction with the showing of a film describ- 
ing the disarmament proposal jointly offered in the U.N. General 
Assembly by France, Great Britain and the United States, indicated 
a marked increase in the number who thought the United States was 
doing the most for world peace. 

Indirect proof that U.S. films are making a favorable impact on 
local audiences comes in the form of vicious attacks on them in the 
communist press and numerous attempts of communists to break up 
these showings. In many cases, communist animosity has only stim- 
ulated interest. 

Finally, the Agency’s Motion Picture Service can point with con- 
siderable pride to a survey of information activities made in 44 
countries by 24 foreign correspondents of the New York Times. In 
a consolidated report which appeared in the November 24, 1953, 
issue, the Times concluded: 

“Almost everywhere, education and documentary films distribut- 
ed by the Motion Picture Service (of the U.S. Information Agency) 
and the Mutual Security Agency were regarded as the most effective 
propaganda device.” 








RESEARCH NOTES =" 


J. C. G. Loring, “Selected Bibliography on the Effects of High- 
Intensity Noise on Man,” Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
1953, Monograph Supplement 3. Pp. 38. $.50. 

A supplement to K. D. Kryter’s bibliographies in “The Effects of 
Noise on Man,” JSHD, 1950, Monogr. Supp. 1, this monograph covers 
a wider range of sources and brings the bibliography up to date. There 
are 741 separates references listed, classified under the headings: Deaf- 
ening Effects of Noise; Effects on Communictions; Aural Protective 
Devices and Preventive Measures; Effects on Human Behavior; Physiol- 
ogical Effects; Measurement and Reduction of Noise; Noise Fields from 
Engines, including Jet Engines; and General References on Noise, Re- 
ference Works, Medico-Legal Aspects and Those Not Otherwise Classi- 
fiable. 























MOTIVATION IN LISTENING TRAINING 
Cuartes E. Irvin 


In far more than a few studies in communication, one major 
conclusion seems to emerge: those who are interested in getting 
information will learn as effectively by one method as another. This 
implies that interest is a factor to be reckoned with in the receptive 
activities of reading and listening and looking. 

At the same time, the factor of interest defies present methods of 
measurement. No one knows the full power of it. Many suspect, 
however, that this power is great beyond conception. It is not 
necessarily an inaccurate suspicion. Even a job that holds our 
interest can become fun and keep us occupied and refreshed for 
many hours; hours that would drag with tedium were the interest 
factor removed. 

However, inability to measure a factor and its effect is not 
sufficient reason to ignore either its presence or its operation. In the 
area of listening training, we have come to respect interest as an 
operating variable and exploit its power, however great it may be. 
Some of us were a bit misled by the first glow of interest shown by 
students who were given training in listening. It was heartwarming. 
However, it was not long before we discovered that such training, 
when spread over a long period of time, and when incorporated into 
a curriculum, took on all the aspects and characteristics of other 
“course work.” Familiarity bred the usual academic contempt. It 
therefore became necessary to take a new look at this interest factor. 

Taking inventory of available evidence, we found three things 
to be reasonably acceptable: (1) attention and concentration are 
more easily achieved if interest is present; (2) interest plays a 
major role in understanding what is listened to; (3) concentration 
during listening is easier if a student is interested in or can find 
some significance in a subject-matter area. It became possible to 
devise a humble formula: we can listen more effectively if we can 
concentrate, and we can concentrate if we are interested. The for- 
midable question now appears to be: How does one get interested 
in subject-matter? 


Charles E. Irvin — Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 
[42] 
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Numerous listening studies have pointed out that one should 
be aware of his motives while he listens, or, in short, should ask 
himself, “Why am I listening?” In our approach as teachers of 
listening we have simply phrased this same question in different 
words: Why should the student be listening? At least a partial 
answer to all these questions dealing with why one should be inter- 
ested and why one should listen can be found in an age-old psy- 
chological factor of motivation — self-interest. We recognize the 
self-interest factor as a prime-mover in all human activity. Why 
not, then, use it in listening training, and answer all these ques- 
tions “selfishly”? 

Here are nine selfish, honest, simple, motivating answers to the 
question: Why am I listening? 

(1) Let’s be realistic. Much of the information I get through 
listening in school will be called for in periodic examinations. A 
very real and immediate application of good listening is, therefore, 
to pass these examinations. 

(2) I can broaden the base of my conversation. If I am in a 
class of thirty people, I have the advantage of listening to twenty- 
nine human beings talk and discuss many things from many differ- 
ent points of view. My conversational stature will improve. Maybe 
I can even impress people as I am impressed by those who can talk 
easily about a great many subjects. 

(3) If I broaden the base of my conversation, I can improve 
my personality. Many studies of personality reveal that a major 
factor in determining likeableness is skill in conversation. 

(4) I might hear something that would help me determine a 
major field or change my whole outlook on how I want to invest 
my educational opportunities. Many a college senior gives credit 
to something he heard in a class for deciding him in his choice of a 
career. 

(5) I might benefit financially from things I listen to. It is not 
uncommon to find those whose inventive genius was challenged by 
some statement in a class lecture. Neither is it uncommon to find 
students currently working at some job described as needing to be 
filled. 

(6) I can certainly benefit socially from listening. I can learn 
much acceptable social conduct, courtesy, tact, diplomacy, etc. Many 
people who now feel comfortable in all kinds of social situations 
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grew up “on the other side of the tracks” where they didn’t know 
one fork from another. Being a listening observer in varying social 
situations helped them to get their bearings. 

(7) I can benefit culturally. Much of my living must be vicari- 
ous, so I will live through others. Here, in the midst of hundreds 
and even thousands of other students, I can broaden myself by 
listening to their expressed experiences. I can learn about music 
from music majors, about art from art majors, etc. What a glorious 
opportunity I have to tune in on such a variety of things. 

(8) I can improve my feeling of self-confidence. Much of our 
nervousness as we attempt to talk is due to a personal knowledge 
that we have lived a rather narrow existence. We know very little 
about too few things. The more we learn about more things, the 
greater confidence we will have. Without confidence we will know 
success in nothing. As one student put it: Don’t get mad at a guy 
who knows more than you do; it isn’t his fault. 

(9) Listening is a short-cut to knowledge. In several weeks in 
one class where oral term reports are given, each student can listen 
to the results of research which would take years to accumulate if 
he had to dig it all out himself. In class lectures the student can 
listen to the results of months or even years of experience and study 
boiled down and concentrated for his edification in just one short 
hour. Listening is not an easy way to accumulate knowledge be- 
cause good listening is hard work — but it is a quick way. 

Why should one listen? Why should one be interested? For 
himself. It may pay to remind the listener of this. 








RESEARCH NOTES 





In his new book, Operational Philosophy (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954) page 226, Anatol Rapoport presents the following 
definition. 

“Communication: any process involving an encoding, a transmission, 
and a decoding of a signal. Examples: (1) Telegraph: a rhythmic pat- 
tern beat out by the transmission key is a encoded into succession of 
electrical impulses, transmitted over a wire, and decoded into a corre- 
sponding pattern of the receiving key. (2) Spoken language: mental 
images are encoded into words, transmitted as sound waves, and decoded 
back into mental images.” 

—K. A. Harwood 





























CONTINUOUS SPEECH EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 
Grorce L. Hinps 


It isn’t often that a hit tune of a Broadway musical suggests a 
theme for an academic article, but South Pacific’s song, “You’ve 
Got to Be Carefully Taught,” reminds us of the fact that misunder- 
standings are learned gradually, that they are acquired as a part of 
the communicative milieu of our society. 

Recognition of the fact that most of our oral communication is 
acquired in daily contacts with others should suggest to teachers of 
speech that we must seek to develop educational programs that are 
continuous in nature. This principle is especially true in work with 
adults — with business and with union leaders. Irving J. Lee once 
remarked to me that if a man has been learning the unintelligent 
use of language for half-a-century, we cannot hope to change his 
practice in a few weeks. In this article, I shall suggest a pattern 
for adult training programs that may help to avoid this pitfall. 

In a critical essay! on his short novel, The Spoils of Poynton, 
Henry James expressed the idea that life is all confusion and inclu- 
sion, and that art is discrimination and selection. We who teach 
speech are concerned with an art of communication, and our pro- 
grams must be organized in such a way to encourage discrimination 
and selection, not inclusion and confusion. 

In Detroit, one continuous speech education program is designed 
as an attack on communicative confusion. The Detroit Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking in cooperation with the Speech 
Department of Wayne University is developing a training program 
for bank executives that encourages continuous learning of oral com- 
municative skills. Each year twenty-four two-hour discussion meet- 
ings are held for the purpose of developing the banker’s ability to 
“think on his feet” about current economic problems and practices. 
These discussions use modern methods — the round table, the panel, 
and the symposium. The teacher gives instructions for oral presen- 
tation of an analysis and for critical and constructive listening. Each 
banker presents his point of view, adapting his remarks to the views 


George L. Hinds — Director, Adult Education Programs in Speech, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 
[45] 
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of previous speakers. After bankers have spent one year in this 
process, they then become eligible for training in argumentation and 
for inter-chapter debates with bankers of other cities. Those who 
are chosen for debates receive intensive training in persuasion and 
argumentation. 

To the teacher of speech who notes that this is nothing new, I 
remark, “True.” McBurney and Hance,? and many others have 
noted the desirability of linking discussion and debate as coordi- 
nated and contrasting processes in communication, and some uni- 
versities succeed, after a fashion, in practicing this preachment. Few 
business and industrial groups, however, have adopted such a pat- 
tern in their training. Moreover, forensic directors in universities 
recognize that the tendency in our academic institutions is that 
either discussion processes or debate processes become unbalanced 
in the pressures of the tournament or in the counteraction against 
vices in competitive speech. Few forensic people in colleges actually 
consider training their speakers for a solid year in discussion before 
they send them into competition. 

If it is true that discussion and advocacy are the communicative 
processes that sustain the democratic way of life, it is then true that 
business and union leaders must become competent in these proc- 
esses in order that they may interpret practices and policies to fel- 
low employees and to the public at large. Irving J. Lee, in his 
excellent book, How To Talk With People states: 


The lesson of our experience is that we must not sit by and expect 
faith in democracy to evolve by itself into democratic forms of action. 
Men and women do not come to attitudes of mutuality simply by living. 
If we have learned anything from observing committees at work it is that 
people can stand some coaching in the arts of talking together. Attitudes 
of patience, respect, and understanding which are so necessary to group 
functioning require encouragement. The environment in which men talk 
can be designed with the achievement of these arts and attitudes as the 
significant objective. We need not let their development arise by chance. 
We can proceed to their realization.3 


It is in this direction that bankers and speech educators are 
looking. In addition to the discussion and debate processes referred 
to already, public speaking contests in front of sizable audiences 
encourage the development of public speaking skills. Moreover, 
through the leadership of Dr. Preston Scott, former chairman of 
Wayne’s speech department, and the leadership of the banking in- 
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dustry in Detroit, seminars and forums for banking officers and 
banking employees have become a part of the educational program 
for bank leadership. 

Recently I returned from Corning, New York, where a confer- 
ence was held on “Humanities and Business.” There I heard lead- 
ing corporation officials ask for the development of broader human 
beings and state that employment is open to those who possess the 
functional ability to translate ideas into current economic action. 
Technical knowledge alone is not enough. The ability to use knowl- 
edge, to affect people, to listen, to construct, is the twentieth century 
need, and speech teachers have a share in meeting this requirement. 

At the beginning of this article I suggested that an adult pro- 
gram should be continuous. All people do not learn at the same 
rate. The A.I.B. program in Detroit recognizes this fundamental 
principle. Our experience with this program convinces us that it is 
practical to give continuous adult training in oral communication. 
A banker who enters the program anticipates remaining in it for 
several years; the average length of time at present is four years. 

In this organized framework what can be done to improve com- 
municative skills? Let us take a current problem as an example. 
The national debate committee of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing selected the McCarran-Walters Immigration Act as a subject 
for debate. Senator Homer E. Ferguson kindly provided our organi- 
zation with the data for discussion, the hearings, the law, the de- 
bates, etc., everything that a Senate office might reasonably provide. 
Now this is a controversial piece of legislation, but few people know 
very much about its provisions. In discussion, bankers analyze the 
law and its changes, A few prepare to debate it. All listen and 
study the measure, and all attempt to investigate what others think 
that it means. We use debating, indexing, definition, analysis, and 
synthesis. We learn to speak more effectively on this subject, and 
we learn it in the democratic patterns that we must use. In this 
environment, general semantics education has a chance of function- 
ing to “map the territory,” to encourage new attitudes in learning. 
Add to this, if you will, a similar procedure on consumer credit, the 
“gold standard,” and other current problems, and you can see that 
a functional framework is created for communication development. 

Now that I have described this program, I would like to intro- 
duce the following thoughts: 
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First, that it is practical to base oral communication training 
programs on the idea of continuous training rather than on the 
administrative course plan ordinarily followed by universities. 

Second, that educational programs of this kind can provide field 
training projects for our graduate students and research areas in 
applied communication. 

Third, let us note some of the implications of continuous speech 
education. In banking, educational leaders have been developed, 
promotions have been helped, and jobs have been saved partly 
through this training. If we at Wayne University can accept the 
statements of personnel management, this cooperative program has 
influenced banking supervision and leadership. 

The work with prominent civic leaders in business and in unions 
sharpens our college classroom teaching by giving us intimate knowl- 
edge of practices of the market place and at the same time affects 
these practices. 

The principle of taking the university into the community has 
been growing in America. Let us offer to this movement the speech 
leadership that it requires. Let us live up to the principle, “You’ve 
Got to Be Carefully Taught” by developing communication training 
for our American institutions. 
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IMPROVING EVERYDAY SPEAKING AND 
LISTENING EFFICIENCY 


Joun T. AUSTON 


In the Speech Improvement Service at Michigan State College 
we have an agency which performs the function of the required 
speech clinic for all students with disorders of oral expression. In 
the past eight years over 1900 students, better than six per cent of 
all new students, have been referred to this service. Since college 
enrollments have continued to rise, the clinical management of our 
students with functional vocal and articulatory disorders has become 
increasingly difficult. In an effort to maintain the proper clinical 
standards so that individual attention may be given wherever need- 
ed, we have adopted a procedure which has produced gratifying 
results with moderate functional clinical problems, and one which 
has exciting implications as a classroom activity with students whose 
speech is deemed satisfactory. 

With no particular claim to originality in naming the method, 
we have tentatively labeled it “speech efficiency” training. Perhaps 
it should be more properly called training in oral communication 
efficiency, since both the sending and receiving elements present in 
oral communication are directly affected by the activity. 

The method is a simple one. The students may work in any 
classroom situation in teams of two, seated back-to-back, one read- 
ing a list of specially selected words, the other writing down what 
he hears, and then reversing the process with the original speak- 
er becoming the writer and the original writer the speaker. 
With several such teams operating in the room simultaneously read- 
ing word lists at a conversational level and rate, it is possible to 
raise the sending-receiving efficiency of all students significantly in 
a few hours of supervised practice. It then becomes a simple matter 
for the student to learn how to estimate by inspection the success 
with which he is “getting through” to his listeners as well as the 
success he has achieved in receiving messages. The student records 
his daily progress on a profile sheet designed to enter the sending 


John T. Auston — Communication Skills Department, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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score which he achieves with several different listeners, and the 
receiving score he achieves with several different speakers. 

The principle value of this training seems to lie in impressing 
on the student the importance of attending to speech (his and oth- 
ers’) and of using the ear to full capacity. By attending he becomes 
aware of what he is doing when he talks, and he becomes more 
discriminating in his own habits of speaking and listening. He 
learns to adapt his method of vocalizing and articulating in such a 
way that he is reasonably certain he will “get through” to all the 
listeners in a variety of everyday speaking situations. He finds that 
he is better equipped to be reasonably certain that other speakers 
will “get through” to him.* 

Our very limited results in the clinical situation alone are most 
encouraging. In what we have observed thus far among a selected 
sample of 133 freshmen the effects of training seem to become a 
habitual part of the student’s everyday speech behavior. Students 
with severe lisps and vocal disorders who have had only four hours 
of this training have registered “speech efficiency” scores double 
those registered by superior speakers who have had no comparable 
training. Students with both vocal and articulatory disorders and 
scores below the 50th percentile on the American Council on Psy- 
chological Examination test, scored in the top decile on the Michigan 
State College listening comprehension test? after only three hours 
of supervised “speech efficiency” training. Thus far the “speech 
efficiency” training as observed by the writer has met our need for 
a large-scale procedure to improve articulation and vocal control 
among large numbers of students in a short length of time in both 
the clinic and the classroom. It has further proved to be training 
in listening not only for phonetic discrimination, but to continuous 
speech such as lectures. Several students with moderate lisps and 
vocal disorders have testified that their classroom instructors and 
fellow-students made unsolicited observations about their speech, 
noting considerable improvement of the disorder in a relatively short 


*Black has observed that ordinary conversational-social situations may be 
only 40 per cent efficient and that of the “unsuccessful” remarks made in such 
situations, 45 per cent go unheard, 30 per cent are misunderstood (one word 
heard for another) and 25 per cent misinterpreted. The results of such inef- 
ficiency he finds to be: no information (heard nothing), repeated statements, 
misinformation, and ill-feeling. Cf., Reference 4, page 109. 
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period of time. Follow-up on 25 of these cases revealed that the 
students involved had had no other help. We have derived promis- 
ing correlations between speaker scores on this exercise and pooled 
instructor judgment of speaker-effectiveness, and these preliminary 
findings at Michigan State College are supported by the work of 
other investigators.* The procedure has been used as a convenient 
means for quickly orienting the foreign student to the peculiarities 
and characteristics of American speech patterns and habits, greatly 
accelerating his speech adjustment. The scoring of the “speech 
efficiency” drills makes available the only specific quantified meas- 
urement of listening discrimination which we have at our disposal 
today. The possibilities for carry-over homework with supple- 
mental, increasingly difficult drills are infinite. We have had con- 
siderable success with this type of additional assignment. 

The program described here is not new. It is patterned after 
suggestions made to the author by Professor James Kelly of the 
Speech Research Laboratory at the University of Illinois where an 
ongoing program of research is continually turning up significant 
results in the field of oral communication — results which may have 
far-reaching implications for everyone interested in improving basic 
training programs in communication skills at all educational levels 
and in business and industry.* 

Anyone who has read the findings of wartime research into 
voice communication for military and naval air personnel has al- 
ready covered most of the rationale underlying the program and its 
value as a device to improve oral sending-receiving efficiency.4 As 
a training device, it fulfills the fundamental requirements for suc- 
cessful oral communication by making possible an affirmative an- 
swer to the question, “Are the physical components of the message 
getting through?” 

One might ask at this point: Why hasn’t this program been 
more generally recognized and adopted? Actually, it is in use in 
many places today if only on a limited experimental scale. Further- 


*Specifically: Professor Kelly has obtained relationships which suggest that 
the speaker score computable from student performance in testing situations 
which measure the effects of the type of training described here, may be a 
more accurate measure of student speech performance than pooled judgments 
of instructors. Cf., Reference 3. 
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more, the principle has been in use for over twenty years as the 
ultimate test of instrument efficiency in telephone communication. 
It seems that even among teachers of speech there is a general 
reluctance to understand and properly interpret the findings which 
come out of the voice science laboratory; a tendency to regard pub- 
lished results of findings in the areas of “intelligibility” and “noise 
barriers” as nothing more than an extension of the wartime projects 
which were necessarily focused on penetrating high-level noise with 
the human voice. 

The success of the procedure in principle as the ultimate test 
of telephone instrument efficiency, as well as the strides made in 
wartime voice communication research, suggest that we have here 
an important start on research into the sending-receiving facets of 
oral communication. It suggests a fundamental starting point for 
developing a systematic training program which not only makes 
sense to the student, but equally important, is a device with which 
we can measure progress in, and estimate needs for, oral communi- 
cation skill in everyday situations. This procedure draws the stu- 
dent’s attention, as does no other device, to the codependence 
principle of sender-receiver in human communication. For as the 
student moves from one listener to another in the training situation 
he becomes acutely aware of the need for constant vigilance in oral 
sending and receiving habits. If he lets down for only a moment as 
sender or receiver, his profile suffers immediately. He soon realizes 
also that in practical application later on, such a letdown can pro- 
duce much more serious consequences than a falling off in a profile. 

This building of awareness of the interaction present and neces- 
sary in human communication is in itself sufficient cause for using 
the device in communication programs. But the specialists in the 
area have gone far beyond the establishment of a practical meth- 
odology. They have supplied us with ample evidence of the fact 
that we have in this approach a device for training and research 
which is fundamental to an understanding of the basic process in 
oral communication. Validation of the phonetic structure of the 
drills, levels of test difficulty, levels of achievement among school, 
college and general populations, test norms and pre-test and post- 
test efficiency gains are already on the research horizon. 

The evidence now available strongly supports what Black has 
inferred in his excellent summary of the pioneering wartime research 
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in this area and its implications for the future;> that the funda- 
mental acoustical knowledge once held to be the difficult domain 
of physics and psychology may well become the very core of a 
successful skill-training program in oral communication, the results 
of which will pay dividends to the students in school, college, and 
later life in such activities as informal conversation, routine tele- 
phoning, class recitation, listening to lecture material, interoffice 
communication and perhaps even in the life or death combat situa- 
tion which many may face someday. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Franklin Fearing, “Towards a Psychological Theory of Human Com- 
munication,” Journal of Personality, 22, 1 (September, 1953) 71-88. 

“It is the purpose of this paper to present a broad conceptual frame- 
work within which the how and why of human loquacity (and related 
processes) may be considered. . . . In the present discussion, communi- 
cative behavior is placed in the context of the current formulation re- 
garding cognitive-perceptual processes conceived as dynamically related 
to the need-value system of individuals. Broadly stated, these con- 
ceptualizations assert that these systems, which are central in the per- 
sonality structure of the individual, interacting with the environment, 
result in instabilities and disequilibriums which are co-ordinated with 
an increase in tension in the individual, and that cognitive-perceptual 
processes structure the environment in a specific manner so as to reduce 
tension.” 

“A communicator is a person (or persons) who produces or controls 
the production of a body of sign-symbol material with the intent . . . of 
cognitively structuring the field (or fields) of specific interpretors who 
are assumed by the communicator to have certain needs and demands.” 
This definition is elaborated and qualified and others given, and the 
theory is outlined. 


























REPORTS OF 
STUDY AND RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATION IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Jor W. Firts, Jr., Chairman 


The primary concern of this Committee has been the recruitment 
of members. So far, nine people have expressed interest but no defi- 
nite membership has been established. 

Simultaneously with the recruiting of members, the Chairman 
has attempted to establish some positive objectives for the Com- 
mittee. It was suggested by the Chairman that the first concern 
should be a definition of the term “communication” itself; more 
specifically, what is being referred to when one discusses communi- 
cation in the high school. 

At the outset it seemed apparent to the Chairman that a great 
deal of focusing needed to be done and that there is much variance 
in the concepts of communication and what it emcompasses. Is com- 
munication a matter of a better balance of the four skills of reading, 
writing, speaking and listening? Is it a problem in teaching meth- 
odology? Is it a matter of new labels? Is it a concept and approach 
to be used only by teachers or is communication something that high 
school students can comprehend as such? Is it a broad concept that 
includes such intangibles as art appreciation, music appreciation, 
psychology, etc., or does it mean merely that a little more emphasis 
is being given to speech and listening in the English class? 

As a beginning step in the narrowing process, the people con- 
tacted for committee work were asked to evaluate the report of 
Robert Ponce. Mr. Ponce’s article can be found in full in the No- 
vember 1953 issue of the Journal but for the purposes of this report 
it could be summarized as follows: 

(1) It concerned an experimental class for high school seniors 
which was labeled “Basic Communication.” 

(2) The class was speech centered. The students gave pre- 
pared, short talks on subjects which probed deeper and deeper into 
various aspects of their personalities and culminated with a presenta- 
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tion titled “A Philosophy of Life.” Each talk was followed by a ten 
minute discussion period. 

(3) The instructor lectured on various aspects of communica- 
tion including discussion techniques, listening, psychosomatic needs, 
and general semantics. 

(4) The course was predicated on the assumption that “. . . 
Meanings and interpretations of meanings of the same set of sym- 
bols are determined by the entire environmental and developmental 
backgrounds of the individuals involved. . . .” 

In asking the potential committee members to evaluate this ex- 
periment, two specific questions were posed: 

Is the reported class experience what you mean by communica- 
tion at the high school level? What is your reaction to this as a 
course for high school seniors? 

Secondly, what, if any, parts or aspects of this concept might be 
feasible at the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grade levels? 

To date there has been time for only a few people to submit 
their reaction to these questions. However, the responses that have 
been received have been in striking agreement on a number of 


points. 
(1) The course as explained by Mr. Ponce is merely “... a 
simplified course in public speaking and discussion . . .,” and “How 


does it differ basically from any other . . . speech course?” 

(2) The primary concern of teachers has always been adjust- 
ment and “To know what to say and how to say it . . .,” so why the 
new label? 

(3) The term “communication” continues to be misunderstood 
and undefined. 

Before concluding this report, it should be understood that the 
Chairman assumes all responsibility for the direction the attack has 
taken so far and more particularly, all the generalizations and con- 
clusions expressed herein are the result of his subjective evaluation 
of the Committee’s correspondence to date. 

With this in mind then, and pending the further expression of 
opinion by the Committee members, the following are points of ten- 
tative agreement at the present time: 

(1) Communication is not the adding of a speech course to the 
curriculum. 

(2) Instilling in students a greater understanding of self and 
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personality does not of itself necessarily justify the adding of the 
label “communication.” 

Having narrowed down the definition of communication to this 
extent, the Committee will confine its effort during the ensuing 
year to the continued attempt to arrive at some common agreement 
on the question of “What do we mean by communication in the high 


school.” 
«© 7” * 


REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


Burton Byers, Acting Chairman 


Although NSSC is growing beyond the scope of college communi- 
cation programs, still college-level learning experiences remain one 
of the central focuses of our organization. Were it not for the inter- 
est of college teachers in the problem of how to teach, more effec- 
tively, more effective communication, our society would not have 
been organized. 

Reports of Sub-committees. (1) The sub-committee on bibliog- 
raphy reports that 2500 titles from the Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1920-1950, have been reviewed, and that the project for 
this year will cover the Journal of Higher Education. The chair- 
man reports that the Journal of Educational Psychology has pub- 
lished the following 200 articles in our field: 

1920-1930: 36 articles on reading 
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Digests of all of the above articles have been forwarded to the Acting 
Chairman; see recommendation 1 below. 

(2) The sub-committee on preparation for teachers of com- 
munication has been considering a questionnaire study of the back- 
grounds of present teachers of communication to cover the following 
areas: 

a. Preparation required for employment. 

b. In-service training programs. 

c. Opportunities for and bases of advancement in rank which 

might stimulate growth in communication staffs. 

d. Research being conducted in or related to communication 
skills programs which would contribute to faculty develop- 
ment. 

e. Preparation desired by administrators for people appointed to 
communication staffs. 

The sub-committee has delayed the use of the questionnaire until 
reports are in from other sub-committees using this method, or until 
our questionnaire studies can be coordinated to avoid repetition. See 
recommendation 2 below. 

(3) The sub-committee on the collection of syllabi reports that 
the larger schools offering communication courses have been reluctant 
to cooperate in pooling outlines and materials, and that the outlines 
collected thus far are of little value for purposes of dissemination. 
There has been only one request for materials to date. An additional 
attempt will be made to get materials next year. Perhaps it would 
be profitable to survey textbooks in our field; see recommendation 3 
below. 

(4) The sub-committee on post-basic communication courses re- 
ports a need to clarify and define the role and area of this group. 
See recommendation 2 below. 

Recommendations. The Committee needs to meet to get ac- 
quainted, to talk things through, and to tighten up our organiza- 
tional pattern. Because of the facts of geography, however, and in 
spite of scheduled meetings in December and September, this is not 
a feasible suggestion. The following may be more workable: 

(1) Enlarge the present annotated biblography and try to find 
funds for its distribution. 

(2) Consolidate the sub-committees on graduate courses, the 
training of instructors, and post-basic courses; the new enlarged 
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committee to get out a single questionnaire, to study course offerings 
via catalogues, and to summarize the courses, programs, and de- 
grees available to prospective students and teachers of our subject. 

(3) Form a committee to annotate, study, and evaluate the 
textbooks currently offered in our field. 

(4) Find a chairman for the sub-committee on evaluation and 
concentrate on assembling statistics from schools where instruction 
in traditional basic courses parallels instruction in basic communica- 
tion, and where results are measured by standardized tests. 

ee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMMUNICATION 
IN THE MILITARY SERVICE 


CoLoNEL EuGENE E. Myers, Chairman 


The overall purpose of this Committee is to afford a channel for 
the two-way flow of information on communication skills between 
the military services and civilian education. Specifically it aims to: 
(1) Study the nature of communication and its role in military oper- 
ations, (2) Aid and encourage those military organizations concerned 
with improving military communication, (3) Evaluate the specific 
courses of training in communication already existent in military 
schools, and (4) Disseminate the results of its studies. 

In order to accomplish its purpose and aims, the following proj- 
ects have been adopted. 

(1) Collect and make available to interested civilian insti- 
tutions a description of the many communication programs being 
conducted at all levels by all services. 

(2) Prepare and publish a bibliography of materials, texts 
and visual aids devised by the military services for use in their com- 
munication programs. So far, Major Edward J. Holder, correspond- 
ing secretary of the committee, has collected twenty-five manuals 
that are used by military schools in teaching communication. We 
intend to increase this number, publish a list, and make them avail- 
able on loan to members of the society. 

(3) Do more to allow the civilian specialist access to mili- 
tary classrooms. For example: 

a. Encourage de-classification of the many texts con- 
taining no information vital to military security but now labeled 
“restricted.” 
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b. Permit and encourage review of military publica- 
tions on communication in civilian professional journals. 

c. Develop better liaison between Air Force ROTC 
units and college programs. 

d. Identify personnel with special skills in communi- 
cation and suggest positions where their talents can be applied ad- 
vantageously. 

During the last year and a half the committee has been concen- 
trating on the first project and has the following to report: 

In the summer of 1952 Major Kenneth B. Clark, Lt. R. E. 
Stockhouse and Col. Eugene Myers prepared a questionnaire calling 
for information on military schools’ communication courses. Of the 
26 schools to which questionnaires were sent 17 have returned them. 

Most of the schools offer several different courses. Some of the 
courses are for officers, some for enlisted personnel, some for cadets, 
and one includes civilians employed by the military. 

Following are some of the general objectives: 

(1) To train newly commissioned officers in basic military 
subjects. 

(2) To train officer candidates for commissions. 

(3) To prepare officers for command, staff, and planning 
assignments. 

(4) To train officers and enlisted men in engineering. 

(5) To prepare officers for higher command. 

(6) To prepare officers for staff jobs. 

(7) To prepare officers and enlisted men for combat intel- 
ligence. 

(8) To train and educate young men to serve as commis- 
sioned officers in the United States Coast Guard. 

Twelve of the schools offer courses that include instruction in 
speech, ten in writing, eight in reading, and three give some attention 
to listening. The Army Language School teaches listening as a part 
of the process of learning a language. 

The Speech Courses. (The Military Academy and Coast Guard 
Academy are not included in the following summaries.) 

The objectives of the speech instruction are not unique. Here are 
some sample statements of objectives. 

(1) To increase the effectiveness of oral communication. 
(2) To improve speaking ability. 
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(3) To improve speaking in command and staff activities. 
(4) To improve public speaking qualities. 

(5) To become adjusted in a public speaking situation. 
(6) To teach clarity of expression. 

Two of the schools use demonstrations for teaching speech, eleven 
give lectures, eleven use discussions, thirteen have students give 
practice speeches, and one school teaches how to critique speeches. 
Eight schools use reading assignments; and of those schools assign- 
ing speeches, one assigns only two and one assigns twelve. 

These types of speeches are given in various schools: lectures, 
impromptu, introductions, reports, and book reviews. 

Five schools use Monroe’s Principles of Speech as a text, one 
uses R. C. Reager’s, You Can Talk Well, two have written their own 
text, and most use the military field manuals on speech. 

The Writing Courses. Following are some sample objectives of 
the writing instruction. 

(1) To introduce techniques of staff writing. 

(2) To increase effectiveness of USAF writing. 

(3) To teach writing of staff reports. 

(4) To increase effectiveness of military correspondence. 

The types of assignments in writing are: military correspondence, 
staff studies, and research papers. 

One school uses Shaw’s A Complete Course in Freshman English; 
one uses Kline, The Army Writer; and the others use military man- 
uals and/or locally prepared texts. 

The Reading Courses. These three objectives were listed for 
reading courses: (1) To increase speed and comprehension. (2) To 
motivate students to increase reading rate and comprehension. (3) 
To increase overall reading effectiveness. 

Six schools use machines in teaching reading — the rate controller 
and tachistoscope — and one uses the Air Training Command Man- 
ual, Reading Improvement. The methods used are lecture, discus- 
sion, assigned reading and machines. 

Communication Instruction in the United States Military Acad- 
emy. The Department of English of the Academy devotes sixteen 
hours to speech and the Department of Military Psychology and 
Leadership devotes forty-five. The objective of the former is to 
give the cadets instruction and training in the preparation and pres- 
entation of various types of speeches, such as the speech to inform, 
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to convince, to actuate. .The course includes special work and group 
discussion. The latter aims to develop in the cadet the personal and 
professional qualifications of a good military instructor. 

Lectures, discussions, films, reading assignments, and speaking 
exercises are used. Ten speeches are assigned including two criti- 
ques. 

Texts used are Dalmon, A Handbook of Public Speaking; P. L. 
Soper, Basic Public Speaking; and various pamphlets and manuals. 

In the freshman year fifty-one hours are devoted to writing, 
sixty-three in the sophomore, and eight in the senior year. These 
courses aim to develop ability in clear and effective writing. There 
are thirty-two writing assignments varying in length from 150 to 
2000 words. These include essays, factual reports, feature articles, 
formal research papers, and book reports. Two texts used are Loomis 
and Clark, Modern English Readings and the Century Collegiate 
Handbook. 

Reading is taught thru the vocabulary building process in the 
English courses and thru 113 hours spent in the study and discus- 
sion of selections from the world’s literature. 

Listening is taught by encouraging the cadet to take notes and 
by examining the cadets on materials given orally. 

Communication Instruction in the United States Coast Guard 
Academy. Fourteen hours of the freshman English course at the 
Coast Guard Academy are devoted to speech. Brief informational 
speeches and longer speeches to persuade are presented in an in- 
formal classroom atmosphere. Readings are assigned, lectures are 
given and discussions held on principles of effective speech. Check 
lists are made on which reactions to classmates’ speeches are record- 
ed. Each student gives two speeches; four and eight minutes long. 

Twenty-eight hours of writing instruction plus an equal number 
in laboratory work aim “to provide the cadet with a basic knowledge 
of the structure and mechanics of written English and to improve the 
cadet’s ability to think clearly and to write effectively.” There are 
twelve writing assignments from two hundred to twelve hundred 
words that include expository, descriptive, argumentative and other 
types of writing. The text, American College English, is used. 

Reading is taught as such only to those cadets handicapped by 
poor reading habits. These cadets are given individual help by the 
English department and by the Academy psychologist. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LISTENING COMPREHENSION 


RatpH NicuHots,* Chairman 


The Committee on Listening Comprehension has received the 
two following reports from Charles E. Irvin and Clyde W. Dow, 
both of Michigan State College. The committee presents them here 
as its report for this year. 


AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF A LISTENING 
TRAINING PROGRAM AMONG COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
AT MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Cuartes E. Irvin 


This study was conducted to test the efficacy of teaching listen- 
ing by direct instruction. Among the many problems that evolved, 
three became most important: (1) the actual selection and arrange- 
ment of teachable materials; (2) the integration of seven units of 
listening instructions with the college course of Written and Spoken 
English which is required of all freshmen at Michigan State College; 
(3) the evaluation of instructional results. 

Materials were selected and arranged by a committee of four 
members of the Written and Spoken English Department Staff. 
Seven units of listening instruction of ten minutes each were then 
integrated with the one-hour lecture sections of the course in the Fall 
Quarter, 1951. These lecture sections were eight in number and 
each contained between 200 and 300 students. 

To facilitate evaluation of results, the design of the study was 
kept simple. Four lecture sections, two meeting in the morning and 
two in the afternoon, were designated as the experimental group 
which received the seven units of listening instruction. These seven 
units were taught one per week, over a period of seven weeks. The 
other four lecture sections, also evenly distributed between morning 
and afternoon, periods, were designated as the control group and 
received only the regular work of the course. Both groups were 
tested twice: once prior to the initiation of the training program; 


*Patron Member, NSSC. 
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once immediately after the completion of the program. The study 
was tightly controlled in order to eliminate or minimize the many 
variables operative in the listening activity. 

The listening tests employed were those constructed by Ralph 
Nichols at the University of Minnesota. Four 12-question tests, 
designed to measure listening comprehension, were used: two were 
given as the pretest and two were given as the post-test. Each of the 
tests covered a different subject-matter area. The materials over 
which the tests were given consisted of short recorded lecture seg- 
ments in the subject area corresponding to each test. 

It was hoped that the testing would reveal three things: (1) 
whether or not a difference would exist between groups after one 
group had received listening instruction; (2) whether or not a dif- 
ference in listening skill existed between the sexes; (3) whether or 
not a difference in listening skill existed according to the time of 
day that students listened. 

Two major statistical procedures were utilized to evaluate the 
instructional results. An analysis of variance was used to weigh the 
differences which might exist because of sex and time of day. An 
analysis of covariance was used to weigh and adjust the differences 
that might exist between groups due to pre-existing differences in 
listening aptitude. Many of the variables operative to produce such 
pre-existing differences were thus minimized in effect. In addition, 
the extreme low and extreme high scoring brackets were examined 
for an analysis of instructional results. 

While the experimental and control groups each contained ap- 
proximately 1200 students, a random sampling of 500 for each group 
was used as the test population for the evaluation of results. 

As an outgrowth of this study, the following conclusions appear 
to be justified: (1) a sufficient number of the processes involved in 
listening can be positively influenced by teaching as to result in 
improvement in listening as measured by behavior on the tests used 
in this study; (2) with reason, the listening training given could be 
credited for creating a highly significant difference between the ex- 
perimental and the control groups; (3) with reason, the listening 
training given could be credited for resulting in a very appreciable 
gain among the below-average listeners, as measured by pretest be- 
havior; (4) the listening training given was apparently ineffective 
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among the above-average listeners, as defined by pretest behavior; 
(5) male students appeared to be significantly superior to female 
students in performance on the listening tests used in this study; 
(6) time of day appears to have had no significant influence upon 
listening ability as measured by the tests used in this study. 


A LISTENING COMPREHENSION TEST AS 
MOTIVATION FOR LISTENING INSTRUCTION 


CiypE W. Dow 


Normally a test of any type should serve primarily as a meas- 
uring instrument. Sometimes however, a secondary aspect can de- 
velop which may be as important as measurement. A test developed 
originally to measure listening comprehension* is proving to be not 
only a means of measuring student ability, but also of serving as a 
very satisfactory motivating device to interest these same students 
in improving their listening skill. The following is a brief account 
of how this important aspect of motivation came about: 

The new program of listening instruction at Michigan State Col- 
lege attempts to correlate the listening instruction more directly with 
the work in reading, writing, and speaking going on in the regular 
classes of Communication Skills. During the third and fourth weeks 
of the first quarter, students are working intensively with the de- 
velopment of a single, specific idea through effective use of the forms 
of support. In their regular class hours students will be making 
short talks in which they state a single point (make a single asser- 
tion) and support that single idea with appropriate developmental 
materials such as illustrations, authorities, statistics, restatements, 
etc. They will also be writing short papers using the same basic 
principle of adequately clarifying and supporting a single idea. 

To correlate the activity of the listening-lecture period with the 
work of the class program, a test passage having a single idea which 
is supported by two pieces of experimental evidence and concludes 
with a restatement of the simple purpose is used as the passage for 
the listening test. The subject matter of this test passage may be 
summarized as follows: 


*Clyde W. Dow, “The Development of Listening Comprehension Tests for 
Michigan State College Freshmen,” Ed. D. Thesis, Michigan State College, 1952. 
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Purpose sentence: One of the basic assumptions about the skill of 
listening is that listening can be taught. 


Support 1. Brief summary of an experimental study by Arthur Heil- 
man. 


Support 2. Brief summary of an experimental study by Charles 
Irvin. 


Support 3. Restatement: Thus the assumption that listening can be 
taught appears to be a safe assumption to make. 


After hearing the passage, which is about three minutes in length, 
students answer thirty-two questions based on the passage. These 
questions are so constructed that the student must discriminate be- 
tween the purpose of central idea and the details or supporting ma- 
terials. Furthermore the student must discriminate between correct 
and incorrect statements of the central idea and details, and also be- 
tween materials related to the test passage and those not related to 
the test passage. 

Two factors seem to be primarily responsible for the student 
interest and motivation resulting from the test: ‘The first of these is 
the subject matter of the test passage itself. Both of the research 
reports cited in support of the central idea emphasize very clearly 
that the student can improve his ability in listening. In addition, 
the research reports stress the significant improvement made by stu- 
dents who were originally “poor” listeners. The second important 
motivating factor appears to be the scoring procedure and associated 
activities. The correct answers for the test are recorded on a platter. 
As soon as the student completes his questions an announcement on 
the record says, “How do you compare with your fellow students in 
listening skill? We will see by scoring our own answer sheets.” “The 
answer to number one is. . .”, etc. through the thirty-two questions. 
During this scoring period students “oh,” “ah,” and groan as they 
check their answers with those announced on the record. Students 
then total their own scores, and a great buzzing of conversation 
takes place as they discuss their results with their immediate neigh- 
bors. The instructor writes the numbers 18-20, 21-23, 24-26, 27-29, 
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30-32 on the blackboard. He asks how many students scored be- 
tween 18 and 20. With the aid of other instructors present he counts 
and records the number in each interval. A rough frequency dis- 
tribution of the upper group is thus recorded which ranges from the 
mode of about 19 through the top scores. Some eight thousand stu- 
dents have taken the test to date, and of that number only six or 
eight have scored above 30. Students are told this, and also they 
are told how many scores of 31 or above have been obtained in the 
twelve other lecture sections. In the section which this writer teaches 
the highest score was 30. The single student making this score re- 
ceived a spontaneous round of applause from his classmates. It 
should be mentioned here that no frequency count is made for those 
who score at the lower end of the distribution. 

Students show by their behavior that they are motivated by this 
test activity. Numerous students approach their instructors after 
the test, — even though the test result is the property of the stu- 
dent, — and ask what they can do to improve their listening skill. 
They tend to listen attentively to the next units of instruction. 

In a recent statement, Paul Bagwell, head of the department 
of Communication Skills said, “We could justify the inclusion of 
the test on the ground of the interest and motivation created, if 
for no other reason.” Thus an attempt to measure student ability 
and an attempt to correlate listening instruction with class activity 
has resulted in an important secondary aspect of motivating students 
to improve their listening skill. 
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REVIEWS 


CHALLENGES TO LIBRARIANSHIP. Edited by Louis Shores. Tallahassee, Florida: 
Florida State University, 1953; pp. 156. $1.00. 


This paper-bound volume consists of eight lectures given in 1952-53 at the 
Florida State University. They cover several problems of mass communication 
with particular reference to the implications for library services of all types. 

The contributors are: Dan Lacy, then Director, Information Center Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of State, “The Challenge of International Understand- 
ing;” Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress, “The Challenge of Censorship;” 
Fremont Rider, inventor of the microcard, “The Challenge of Microphoto- 
graphy;” Charles Harvey Brown, “Librarianship and the Sciences;” Edgar 
Dale, “The Challenge of Audio-Visual Media;” Frances Henne, “The Challenge 
of School Librarianship;” Louis Round Wilson, “The Challenge of Library 
Literature to Education for Librarianship;” and Wayne Shirley, “An American 
Librarian’s Heritage.” 

While all of these may well prove interesting to anyone in or out of the 
library profession, perhaps the contributions of Lacy, Brown, Dale, and Evans 
will be most valuable to the general reader. 

Dean Louis Shores contributes an introduction which briefly summarizes 
each lecture and analyzes the series as a whole. This inexpensive and well- 
written volume will introduce many readers to a new and thought-provoking 
concept of the library as a medium of communication. 

—Sara Krentzman Srygley 


EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF COMMUNICATION TO SENIOR, JUNIOR, AND 
POTENTIAL EXECUTIVES. By Bess Sondel. Chicago: Industrial Relations Cen- 
ter, U. of Chicago, 1953; pp. 52 (paper bound). 


EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF COMMUNICATION TO THE STUDENTS OF THE 
LABOR EDUCATION DIVISION. By Bess Sondel. Chicago: Labor Education 
Division, Roosevelt College, 1953; pp. 34 (paper bound). $.75. 


These are both edited tape recordings of the actual sessions. The spon- 
taneity resulting from this procedure makes both books highly readable, and 
Miss Sondel’s talent for molding the group’s discussion into an organized and 
meaningful sequence of communication events will be admired and studied 
with profit by many a reader who now considers himself skilled in discussion 
techniques. One cannot help feeling that these experiments, lasting only six 
and sixteen hours respectively, were highly successful. If they weren't, it 
would not seem to be Miss Sondel’s fault. 

—F. C. 


THE PRESENTATION OF TECHNICAL INFORMATION. By Reginald O. Kapp. London: 
Constable and Company Ltd., 1949; pp. 147. 6 shillings. 


Here is a lively little book that pleads for clarity in the exposition of tech- 
nical information. Professor Kapp is Dean of the Faculty of Electrical Engi- 
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neering at the University of London. In his position he is keenly aware of 
the need for improvement in the techniques of exposition. He is also concerned 
because more and more technical literature is being written, a great portion of 
it in English. 

He sees the influence of English being extended not by the great literary 
works of the past but by the technical writing of the present. The student in 
a distant land is more apt to be reading a scientific journal than Shakespeare. 
Hence the responsibility of creating a Functional English rests on the writers 
of technical information. Professor Kapp offers some sound advice on how to 
convey new information accurately without falling into the pit of ugly and 
unliterary English. 

To what extent may the technical writer use the techniques of the literary 
writer to maintain interest? Professor Kapp’s advice is: “Don’t allow any- 
thing that is irrelevant to intrude into your discourses.” Within this restric- 
tion he goes on to show how to couple the facts of psychology and the tech- 
niques of literary English in order to turn out effective and attractive Func- 
tional English. The scientific writer is bound by a strict discipline. He must 
be explicit, leave nothing to the imagination, put it all down in black and 
white. 

How can he do this and keep from being dull and, even worse, inaccu- 
rate? Professor Kapp here relies on good psychological techniques. The tech- 
nical writer need not arouse interest, but he must at least maintain it. He 
need not lean heavily on metaphor, but he must not shun metaphor where it 
will be helpful. He must use techniques of timing and memorable phrasing. 

I find myself agreeing heartily with the author when he says: 


A great deal of technical literature would be easier to follow if more 
bridges were provided between facts and conclusions. . . . There is, I am 
sorry to admit, yet a further reason why these bridges are left out. The 
bridge is often omitted from an author’s presentation because it has never 
been constructed in his mind. . . . It is admittedly possible to overdo ex- 
planations and thereby become irritating but overexplicitness is not a com- 
mon fault and under explicitness is. Besides, you can afford to be very 
explicit indeed if you contrive to be stimulating at the same time. 


An American reader will fail to sail along on the easy surf which he pro- 
vides when the illustrations are so typically British as to be unfamiliar. For 
example, when he says that he is going to quote a certain “famous predestina- 
tion limerick,” it misfired with this reader because Professor Kapp assumed 
that it was so well known that he never actually quoted it. So this particular 
illustration of “memorable phrasing” fell flat. 

Except for a few slips of this nature I would say that here is an interesing, 
stimulating and highly desirable book worthy of a large audience among those 
who use the English language to convey precise information. 

—Albert V. Baez 
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notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


An editor collects a veritable ollapodrida of misc. brochures, 
letters, sudden ideas, sundry references and stuff he’d like to print 
if only he had space once in a while, e.g., now. .. . } Vick sends me 
notice of the U. of Minn. Summer Conf. on the Language Arts, June 
28-July 1. Info can be had from the Center for Continuation Study, 
U. of Minn., Minneapolis 14. . . . The same mail brought a note 
from the Nat. Training Lab in Group Development about their ’54 
session at Bethel, Maine, June 20-July 10. Write to the NTLGD 
at 1201 16th St., Wash. 6, D. C. . . . Now that Ken Harwood and I 
have succeeded in getting an article into it, time seems ripe to ac- 
quaint NSSC members with Audio-Visual Communication Rvw. A 
very fine quarterly it is, too, and not limited to A.V. topics. . . 
Here’s a pamphlet from Elwood describing U.D.’s summer session. 
This year’s theme is Cmnctn in Controversy. Two cmnctn work- 
shops. Write Dr. E. Murray, Summer Speech Center, U. of Denver, 
Denver 10. . . . Richard McKeon seems to write a lot about cmnctn. 
Wish someone would send me an abstract, say 150 words, of his 
“Cmnctn and Community as Philosophy,” Ethics, April, 53... . 
Note to Myself: Look up Harold Innis’, The Bias of Cmnctn, U. of 
Toronto, ’°51. Wonder what it’s about. . . . USIS press release about 
the Czech govt plan to install a Soviet-style wired-radio net. This 
is an arrangement whereby people can plug in “radio” sets which 
will receive by wire only the official radio station. They don’t say 
whether they intend to confiscate regular sets, so USIS is still wor- 
rying whether Czechs will be able to listen to Voice of America. 
Refugee’s reports indicate that young people, at least, prefer VOA 
to any foreign station, with BBC a close second. And what do they 
like best? News and satire. Hmm. Wonder how consistently they 
can distinguish between them these days. . . . Jan. 4 issue of Adver- 
tising Agency contains “Presentation Interest as a Factor in Adv. 
Impact,” by Edw. Buxton. Seems to be one of a series. Might be 
worth looking into. . . . Still haven’t read Paul Pigors’ “Cmnctn in 
Industry: A Cure of Conflict,” Industrial and Labor Relations Ruw. 
That was the July, ’53 issue, and here it is Summer of ’54. . . . See 
you at Estes Park? 

—F. C. 








NOTICE 


On June Ist, the address for all editorial correspondence will 
change to: 


Francis Cartier, editor 

Journal of Communication 
Headquarters, Air Force ROTC 
435 Bell Street 

Montgomery, Alabama. 


Inquiries concerning membership in NSSC and subscriptions to 
the Journal should be addressed to Donald E. Bird, Executive Se- 
cretary of NSSC, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Requests for single copies of the Journal and for library sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to John T. Auston, Business Manager 
of the Journal of Communication, Communication Skills Dept., 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. 








